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Nostalgia 
In the Spring 
KATHRYN Horcomp—Tufts ’83. 


in the Channing Church Calendar, 
Newton, Mass. 

I think all country-bred 
homesick 

In the spring. They have remembrance 

Of such haunting things—cool violets 

In the scanty shade of new-born leaves; 
dandelions 

Dotting some pasture slope with golden 
generosity ; 


folk must be 


The first thrilling of a frog in his thawing. 


swamp— 
So many, many, haunting things. 


One may long for people (one so often 
does!) 

Yet one may long for places more. 

For places in memory are unchanging 
things, 

While friends seem never twice the same. 


I think all country-bred folk must be 
homesick 

In the spring. Spring has such a trick 

Of bringing to mind the smell, and the 
sound, 

And the sight of upland farms. 


Nothing Less 
Should Content Us 


Vivian T. POMEROY 


in a recent sermon 


When you study the past history of 
our churches, you find that there was much 
to make people believe in the spiritual 
richness and beauty of the neighborhood 
of Boston, because there was here so much 
of what Emerson, referring to no church 
or sect, denoted by his lines: “For these 
were men, ‘were unitarians of the united 
world, and, wheresoever their clear-eye 
beams fell, they caught the footsteps of 
the Same.” Our Unitarian movement in 
this neighborhood a century ago was a 
little river, but it spramg from a high 
place and carried with it a great faith 
in God and man. It did not rise and flow 
from any barren and cold idea of God; 
it did not spring from any lower con- 
ception of the nature and character of 
Christ than was held by other churches. 
It sprang from the hill which affirmed the 
spiritual dignity and divine capacity o 
all human beings. So the little stream 
represented the pull of irresistible power ; 
it corresponded to what an eminent man 
called “the unitary sweep of all things 
human into relation with all things 
divine.” 

There is something else we cannot help 
seeing, when we look back upon our past. 
The great teachers and leaders of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship did not think of them- 
selves as being shut up to a little sepa- 
rate stream of their own. Indeed they 
did not think of it as a little stream at 
all. Why not? Because they did not think 
of it as being distinct from the vital and 
ever-reforming stream of Christian tra- 
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dition. They claimed all that was good 
and true in the Christian tradition as 
their inheritance, their possession and in- 
spiration. They considered Unitarianism 
to be, not a complacent, peculiar stream 
running all alone, but the current of a 
river greater than itself. There was a 
larger Unitarianism as well as a lesser. 
The Unitarian name could not be imposed 
on that larger tradition. No single name 
or church or age or country could confine 
it; but it was like a mighty Father of 
Waters, flowing from generation to genera- 
tion through the Christian world—often 
checked and corrupted, but continually 
bursting forth anew. Our noble predeces- 
sors never dreamed of separating their 
faith from the main stream of religious 
inspiration and endeavor. They did not 
ask of any practice or doctrine the vexa- 
tious question: Is this Unitarian? They 
asked the greater question: Is this Chris- 
tian, according to the simplicity and height 
and depth of Christ himself? They never 
tried to foist their own name on others. 
They never allowed their idea of Uni- 
tarianism to be that of a little sectarian 
backwater, or of a superior little pool. 
They felt that they had all the lessons 
and living power of Christian history, in- 
deed of all religious history, at the back 
of them. 

Nothing less than this should content us. 
On no shallower waters can we float 
great hopes for the future. If the genera 
movement of our fellowship of churches 
has become sluggish, it is evidence of a 
need to put ourselves again in the place 
indicated once by C. Gordon Ames of Bos- 
ton, when he declared: “We do not sepa- 
rate from the best faith of the Christian 
world but we seek to put ourselves in the 
very middle of the stream of power which 
has flowed down the ages, and in sym- 
pathy with that great human heart which 
broke on Calvary for the love of all souls.” 
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Thinking Through the 
Great Religious Questions 
CLARENCE BE, FLYNN 


in The Christian Advocate 


[The First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., at one time carried in 
its weekly calendar the cryptic sen- 
tence: “Not where we all think alike, 
but where we all alike think.”— 
The Eprror.] 

Among the many reasons for the flab- 
biness and lack of morale in ministerial 
thinking is the evident fact that some 
ministers have failed to think their way 
through the great questions of religion, 
and to find their way to a belief that they 
can champion with positiveness and en- 
thusiasm. Of course the blind cannot lead 
the blind. 

Some have allowed the evolution of 
their faith to stop short of experience. A 
religion that has become an experience is 
always definite, because it is part of one’s 
life. There is no appeal from the fact 
that one has put a thing to the laboratory 
test. 

Some have read and listened to the con- 
fused and discordant voices of the time 
until they have become unsettled, and have 
lost that definiteness of conviction which 
was once theirs. Some men know what 
everyone else thinks. Some know what 
they themselves think. It is important to 
know both, but one is lost if he doesn’t © 
know his own viewpoint. 


The Church Can | 
Help Men to Live . 


WILLIAM F. KosMAN 
in Religion in Life 


Ultimately, there is but one problem— 
that of life itself. How to live—this, re- 
duced to simple terms, is man’s chief de- 
sire and concern. 

In modern society, the problem is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. For one thing, the pres- 
ent industrial order is inimical to per- 
sonal and human values; for another, it 
discloses, if it does not create, a sinister 
quality within the human mind itself 
which jeopardizes all plans for human 
betterment. In whatever domain man finds © 
himself master today, in the inner, deeper 
realm of his life he is being baffled, 
thwarted, defeated. Scientific skill has 
fashioned for him marvelous machinery— 
and to relieve the dull monotony of his — 
days and nights he has recourse to moyies, 
prize fights and jazz. He has reduced his 
relationship to his fellows to a science— 
and lives in mortal dread of his neighbor. 
He has learned to exploit nature—and 
starves in the midst of plenty. Unstable in — 
mind, a prey to phobias and superstitions, 
running hither and yon in search of quick 
cure for his ills, he not only fails to shape — 
his environment to his deepest needs, but 
allows the essentials of life itself to escape 
him. 

Clearly, here is charted the way of op- 
portunity for the church. By making 
available the spiritual resources of reli- 
gion and teaching men to exploit them for 
daily living she will serve this age at the 
point of its deepest need. 
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The Strategy of Life 


There is no strength whose glory compares with the determination to face life as it is and without ever 
flinching at the processes of its milling, to work truth, beauty and goodness from its ore 


HE supreme need of every indi- 
' vidual is a satisfactory strategy of 


life. No other one instrument of 

living known to science or religion 
will lead safely past so many pitfalls into 
the valleys of delight and up the hills of 
achievement. 

One’s strategy of life consists in those 
plans and methods by which his living is 
achieved, by which he approaches his 
difficulties, problems, hopes and dreams, 
and works from them that degree of satis- 
faction and happiness which he attains. 

The finding of a sound and true life 
program should be the first endeavor 
of intelligent living. There is no delay in 
the demand of life upon us. The indi- 
vidual cannot stay the hands of the clock 
of time, nor postpone the necessity of liv- 
ing. Being a human being is the prime, 
inescapable necessity. Its why, what and 
how should be the first answered question 
for every individual, so that he may say, 
“T know why I live, what for and in what 
direction.” Unfortunately it remains for 
the vast majority of human beings the 
great unanswered question. Living from 
day to day by virtue of some philosophy, 
hardly knowing what, they are tossed 
about by the waves of fate, the winds of 
fashion, the rocks of circumstance, with 
their chief task hardly even approached. 

Committees come together in the ad- 
ministration of business and government, 
to {balance budgets, study methods of 
propaganda, analyze plans, measure needs 


and resources, and develop a strategy for 


the problems they face. But how many 
families come together to face their prob- 
lems and aims, working out a strategy by 
which to develop the best interests of each 
and all? 


) By a False Philosophy 


~ Cess, 


An individual plans his vocational suc- 
making a place for preparation, 
developing ability, 
But how 


forming connections, 
building clientele, and so on. 


many individuals have formulated com- 


‘ 


plete and well-rounded plans for making 
life strong, beautiful, happy and success- 
ful? That which is most important is 


most neglected. First of all, one should 


form for himself a sound strategy for 
the supreme greatness of life, that living 
which includes all other elements. 

If one finds for himself no sound 


sab. 


Strategy for living, he will live by virtue 


a false philosophy. As he cannot es- 
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eape living, he cannot avoid shaping his 
career by some definite direction of his 
being. 

In the present state of human knowl- 
edge, almost the only reliable test one can 
apply to his theories and philosophy is 
their practical and logical result in human 
life. There are some slight exceptions, not 
nearly so important as their champions 
seem to think, Certain demonstrable facts 
do furnish a standard by which to 
judge one’s thinking; but after all, the im- 
portant defects of a philosophy will show 
up somewhere in an impoverishment of 
human life. One knows that he has a true 
theology only in that it results in a true 
living. 


Practical Results 


The fundamental test of one’s concep- 
tion of the power of gravitation is not his 
mathematical agreement with the authori- 
ties, but his ability to make a building 
stand, to construct a safe bridge, to irri- 
gate his farm, to maintain his balance. In 
formulating a strategy of life, a program 
to live by, one is engaged on a practical 
problem, It rests upon a theory, it is true, 
but who can tell which theory is correct? 
The test of a strategy must be, not the 
soundness of its theory, but the value of 
its results. A campaign successfully waged 
on a supposedly false basis is nevertheless 
won, 

But the significance of one’s strategy of 
life is far deeper than the patent value 
of a wholesome program of practice and 
endeavor. A superficial observance of 
human activity reveals that many of our 
ills are due to a poor playing of the game. 
Violations of the laws of health and hap- 
piness are on exhibition at every hand. 
But such knowledge is only a glimpse of 
the importance of the strategy of life. 
When one does not intelligently choose a 
wise plan by which to live, the native 
urge within him will compel him to live 
by a foolish one. 

Deep at the center of every problem 
there lies a wrong answer to the question 
of the strategy of life. There is a tre- 
mendous urge of expression and self-real- 
ization in every individual. In a normal 
environment, with opportunity to grow 
into wholesome expression of individual 
satisfaction in cooperation with others, 
he would develop healthily and happily. 
But long before the judgment has an op- 
portunity to make any decisions with 


reference to the values of life, the native 
urge finds some way to make itself felt. 
Too often, the way is a wrong choice. 

Every failure has something in it of a 
false strategy. All unhappiness will re- 
veal a weakness in one’s method of living. 
Every ugly trait of character may be 
traced at least partly to an erroneous plan 
of life either conscious or unconscious. 
Inharmonies between people are always 
evidence of bad tactics on the field of 
human relations. The criminal is playing 
the game on a false program. The neurotic 
and psychotic are Shaws tts other errone- 
ous methods. 

Everyone faces life with some kind of 
strategy. Superficially it may seem to be 
inconsistent, unformed, shifting. But in 
the depths of his being he is playing a 
consistent game on the basis of the 
strategy he has adopted. Most of these 
meanings and methods are wrong. They 
are forced upon the individual by a harsh 
environment or are embedded in his 
character by the constant pressure of 
other lives which show little understand- 
ing. The greatest drive in life—uncon- 
scious strategy—is built up in infancy and 
early childhood, and remains supreme 
until replaced by other goals and methods, 
set up in the course of further restraining 
experiences or by intelligent direction. It 
is rarely that one understands the deep 
motives of his own life. Many of his con- 
scious acts are for the purpose of conceal- 
ing his real purpose. 


Philosophy of Success 


The individual who is always complain- 
ing and fretting is one who has chosen 
whining as the technique by which to live. 
Probably he found when a child that in 
that manner he could receive attention 
obtainable in no other way. As an adult, 
he has never used his intelligence to re- 
vamp his strategy of life, and goes on 
complaining, really believing that the 
trouble is with the world and not with 
himself. 

Many people are ill because they have 
formulated a program of life by which 
they receive attention on account of being 
ill. Most of the process is utterly un- 
conscious, though this technique is often 
used with rather definite planning. A 
woman who had always controlled her 
daughter by being ill found her daughter 
finally resisting her wishes and directly 
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disobeying her commands. On one such 
occasion the mother fell into a cataleptic 
fit and remained unconscious for several 
hours. She was following out her definite 
method for attaining her goals. 

The braggart likewise is speaking, not 
that which he thinks is true of himself, 
but that which he thinks will attract at- 
tention. Most braggadocio grows from 2 
of inferiority or neglect. Finding 
himself in the presence of superior per- 
sons, or finding himself unnoticed, the 
braggart has adopted the technique of 
boasting in order to attract attention to 
himself. 

Those persons who have the American 
philosophy of success, the rampant desire 
to possess things, size, quantity and glit- 
ter, are living by a consistent philosophy 
and plan. So completely is the ordinary 
American sold on the strategy of selfish 
success that when he professes in his re- 
ligion to live by other motives, he can no 
more do it than a fish can walk out on the 
land. It is utterly foreign to his possibili- 
ties. Hence the followers of the lowly 
Nazarene can build their costly temples 
next door to slums of human misery, and 
elevate to high places those who typify 
the American selfish spirit. The ordinary 
Christian outwardly professes to adopt 
the strategy of Jesus, but he still lives, as 
consistently as the outsider, by the 
strategy of selfishness. 


sense 


Religion an Escape 


This is one reason so many people have 
to find in their religion a Santa Claus of 
escape from reality. They make it, not a 
way of life, but a hiding-place; not a giver 
of courage so they may walk with God 
down the corridors of the centuries, but 
a means of running to cover. 

The masterful, challenging words of 
Jesus call men to the sword and to the 
cross, to recognition of the fact that no 
person in the world has any good thing 
except in proportion as he shares it with 
the rest of God’s children, to face life as 
it is. Outstanding example of devotion and 
self-forgetfulness, he calls his followers to 
carry the full realities of life at whatever 
cost, to carry with him the burdens of the 
world. Timid souls who cannot stand his 
call to courage, run to cover saying, 
“Jesus carried it all and we do not need 
to carry it. Jesus paid it all; we need not 
pay. Jesus faced the harshness of life, 
we can run away from it.” 

In other ways, religion has otfered the 
acme of psychological escape. Sensing the 
difficulty of working out happiness from 
the elements of life as it is, there are 
those who shut tight the eyes of their 
souls and shout, “Life is not that way. 
There is no eyil, no shame, no pain, no 
difficulty.” They make of their thought 
a mighty cave into which they can run 
from life. : 

Of all the cowardices to which human 
weakness falls prey, the attempt to es- 
cape from reality inflicts upon the race 
the longest train of destructive woes. This 
iniquitous disease is always epidemic 
umong the peoples of the earth. Its 
ravages are unceasing, its capacity for 
ill is limitless. 

During the recent pre-election campaign, 
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when discussion of candidates was heard 
on every hand, a seven-year old acquaint- 
ance of mine declared positively, “I know 
who I’m going to vote for; I am going to 
yote for Jesus and Santa Claus.” 

The comedy in this remark is over- 
shadowed by its tragedy. Not in the life 
of this little girl, but in our entire civili- 
zation. Unfortunately we put our religion 
and our fairy stories in the same class, 
and destroy our health, happiness and 
usefulness by running to them to escape 
life’s realities. 


Facing Life as It Is 

There is no strength whose glory com- 
pares with the determination to face life 
as it is and without ever flinching at the 
processes of its milling, to work truth, 
beauty and goodness from its ore. Not 
with a dogged determination, but with a 
fervid faith; not with dull resignation. 
but with a positive good will; not as 
worms in the dust, but as gods with the 
eternal; so to face life’s rugged realities 
is the true glory of the personality. 

Religion should be an instrument with 
which to face life, not a blind alley into 
which to run in the attempt to escape. 
Religion should offer one, not gods or 
sacrifices or saviors to carry his burden, 
but hope and strength to master his own. 
True religion, relieving one of fears, an- 
tagonisms, subterfuges, vicarious salva- 
tions and escapes, by the same action 
frees one from many of his fears, griefs, 
moods, diseases and bad traits of char- 
acter. 

There is a mighty freedom in the de- 
cision to take the program of life’s great 
purpose as it is working out. To take life 
as it is, and live it tenderly, courageously, 
nobly, finely, is the highest pathway open 
to human beings. Through it peace and 
strength come into the life. There is no 
greater glory than comes with the deter- 
mination to try to see eye to eye, heart 
to heart, with the moving forces of crea- 
tion, to attempt to catch the throbbing 
pulsations of the centuries, and then to 
live magnificently, making of things as 
they are with us the very best that can 
be made. 

How can the human spirit receive peace 
and joy from such a_ necessity? Here 
with hearts tender and sore, with great 
gaping emptiness, thoughts of loving 
hands that have slipped from our touch, 
with many of the things we have trusted 
pulled away from us, in a world with 
the common race of men measuring values 
by pounds, dollars, acres, in a world so 
upset that in a land of glorious plenty, 
millions starve? In such a world we live. 
One may, if he wish, crawl within the 
shelter of his own little comfort and false 
philosophy of escape for a while. But 
never, as long as religion is love and the 
forces of the personality work as they 
do, can one make a real escape from a 
real world. Sometime, somewhere, every- 
one must achieve the strength to stand 
with himself in this universe and say. 
“This is life, of which I will make a thing 
that is beautiful and fine!” 

One can do that best by identifying 
himself with all of life, by attaining to 
the detached viewpoint of all the souls 
of all the poets and the prophets. A deep, 


true, satisfying strategy of life is not 
found until one quits thinking of the 
universe in terms of himself, and thinks 
of himself in terms of the universe. Small 
souls stand in the center of their universe, 
with their desires supreme, their views 
regnant in the soul, trying to adjust the 
world to themselves, demanding the satis- 
faction of their instincts and needs. 

Great souls stand aside from life and 
see the world with themselves in it. They 
think of themselves only as parts of the 
race, the world, the universe, God. Such 
a one puts himself in the whole picture. 
He thinks not of existence in terms of 
himself, but of himself in terms of exist- 
ence. He is not a competitor with all the 
rest, trying to secure from them, or in 
spite of them, those things which he 
wants. He is an individual cooperating 
with the race in an attempt to make the 
dreams of the whole come true. He does 
not wish to achieve for himself any es- 
cape into which he does not wish to bring 
all the races of men. Only such a one is 
quite worthy of the human name. 

A sense of power comes as one so iden- 
tifies himself with the race, a sense of 
worth when one realizes that of him too 
this is true: “Inasmuch as it is done unto 
one of the least, it is done unto me.” All 
the experiences of all the race belong to 
every man, and when one so makes him- 
self a part of it all, the love and peace 
and steadiness which lie at the heart of 
the universe creep into his being, and 
flood of life. 


Not by Bread Alone 


H. S. KNOWLTON 


In times like these the prayer for daily 
bread takes on new meaning. Anxious 
faces by the thousand in city streets and 
small town highways reveal the primal 
necessities of assured food and shelter; 
but if these could be miraculously granted, 
men and women would still yearn for 
something higher. Nourishment for mind 
and spirit are as vital to serenity as pro- 
tection for the body. 

The intangible values of sympathy, 
understanding and friendship were never 
felt more than today. The sum total of 
each day's work by a thousand agencies 
to help men rise above despondency can- 
not be tabulated by human accountants, 
but it must gladden the heart of the In- 
finite Father. The kind word to the 
stranger seeking help makes his lot more 
bearable; and the cup of milk given with 
a simple blessing is not forgotten. In city 
and town uncounted resources in books 
and periodicals are at hand for the ask- 
ing. The mission of the libraries and of 
the broadcasted symphony matches that 
of the churches in opening doors to peace 
and renewed courage. Every human con- 
tact has its part in assuaging the deeper 
hungers of the heart. 

Food and shelter must come first; but 
an unparalleled opportunity has been 
created by the present emergency to en- 
rich giving by making intangible values 
in service alive with reality, Immeasur- 
able good flows from the union of love 
for burdened hearts and practical relief 
for needy souls and bodies. 
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Hackley School at Tarrytown, N.Y. 


GUSTAVE A. BREAUX 


Hackley environment when on the 

wooded hills above Tarrytown on the 
majestic Hudson River. It is not so easy 
to envisage the spirit and cultural back- 
ground unless admitted to the spot. We 
know only that those who establish per- 
sonal contact—and there is a long roster 
of distinguished visitors to testify—fall 
victims to the pervading spirit and be- 
witching influence of this hallowed spot 
dedicated since 1899 to “young men of 
polite learning and a liberal education.” 

Hackley School is at Tarrytown, twenty- 
four milés north of New York City, a 
region full of historic and literary inter- 
est. It is on one of the hills at an eleva- 
tion of 500 feet that look down on the 
east bank of the Hudson River. Here on 
a seventy-five acre tract among the high- 
lights and shadows of the challenging 
copper beech trees, the oak, maple, ash, 
eedar and profusion of dogwood, nestles 
the physical plant—chapel, school pbuild- 


a is easy to see and feel the charm of 


ings, dormitories, masters’ houses, in- 
firmary, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic field, tennis courts. So far and 


yet so near, the quiescent peace of Hack- 
ley that invites study and contemplation 
is but a stone’s throw from that miracle 
of the age in which we live, modern 
Manhattan! 

Thirty-four years ago the school was 
founded by Mrs. Caleb Brewster Hackley, 
an earnest and religious woman whose 
enthusiasm was for character-building 
among young boys. Under the inspiration 
of high ideals, she, with Mrs. Sarah 
Chandler Goodhue, endowed the school so 
that it might for all time measure up to 
the established standards of advancing 
scholarship. It maintains a progressive 
eurriculum, preparatory not merely for 
the approaching four years of the boy’s 
college life but also for the last sixty 
years of the citizen’s lifetime! And we 
might venture, too, that in Mrs. Hackley’s 
mind and heart was the dictum of Lord 
Brougham that “education makes a people 
easy to lead, but difficult to drive; easy 
to govern, but impossible to enslave.” For 
is not the genius of our constitutional 
democracy founded upon education to the 
end that the institutions of democratic 
liberty endure, and did not the good founder 
of Hackley visualize some concept of this 
kind in planning such a school in such a 
place for the symmetrical development of 
all the sides of a boy’s life? 

Hackley is a democratic school of select 
hboys—(lrawing its students from many 
parts of the country—where the boy is 
established by the parent who believes 
that after a certain age a preparatory 
school away from home develops the youth 
best in his special aptitudes or strengthens 
most his indifferent characteristics. As a 
father whose son graduated from Hackley 
in 1919 I like to dwell on the advantages 
that accrue to parent as well as to child 


at this preparatory school. 


There have been 500 graduates at Hack- 


D>) ley within thirty years. The annual com- 


plement of students is 120 boys, so it is 
select rather than large. Small enough to 
secure personal care for the boys, but 
large enough to instill natural democracy 
among the students. Over the doorway of 
one of the main buildings is cut in stone: 
“Enter Here to Be and Find a Friend.” 

One hundred and fifty-one Hackley grad- 
uates were in the World War. Nine of 
these paid the supreme price. God bless 
them every one! Alan Seeger, Hackley, 
1906, was one of these. A poet, he dared 
to live bravely and without compromise, 
and died in his regimental attack on the 
village of Belloy-en-Santerre in the bloody 
France of 1916. Seeger still lives to in- 
spire mankind with the unforgettable line, 
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tained by the 2,900 candidates competing 
in this country and abroad. Again, an un- 
usual health record among the students of 
Hackley, including a period of seven con- 
secutive years when not even once was 
the separate hospital building opened. And 
there is Hackley’s roll of national service 
in the person of Hon. Lewis W. Douglas, 
former pupil and teacher, who today is 
director of the United States Budget and 
“eleventh member’ of the Roosevelt 
cabinet. And, too, the Hoover appointees 
of Hackley graduates to be mentioned— 
Harvey H. Bundy, as Assistant Secretary 
of State and Nicholas Roosevelt, as Min- 
ister to Hungary. 

Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls 
Church in New York City, has written as 
president of the Hackley board: “The 
trustees have always been predominantly 
Unitarian, and its present headmaster, 
Walter B. Gage, Harvard ’94, is a Uni- 


A CORNER OF THE DORMITORIES AT HACKLEY SCHOOL 


“T Have a Rendezvous with Death,” prob- 
ably the most famous poem written dur- 
ing the World War. 

And should Charles Tomlinson Griffes 
of Hackley be forgot? In 1907 this talented 
young composer of modernistic creation 
became the teacher of music at the school. 
His “Poem” for flute and orchestra, and 
his symphonic poem, ‘Kubla Khan,’ live 
on to remind us that American music is 
the loser by his early demise at thirty- 
six years of age. 

Much can be set down to the advantage 
of the school and for the encouragement 
of the individual boy, but perhaps cer- 
tain facts only should be emphasized. 
First, Hackley’s successful record in col- 
lege preparation throughout thirty years, 
culminating in June, 1932, when twenty- 
three graduates entered without condi- 
tions the several great universities of the 
country, while one of them earned in a 
certain examination the highest mark at- 


tarian. .. . Consequently, its character, as 
a boys’ school under liberal religious di- 
rection, is assured. This unsectarian char- 
acter is carefully and positively main- 
tained.” And so it follows that the stu- 
dents from orthodox as well as liberal 
homes attend each Sunday evening the 
non-sectarian services in the _ ivy-clad 
chapel conducted in turn by the best men 
of all religious denominations brought 
weekly to Hackley. 

If you would catch the inner spirit of 
Hackley you must know the headmaster 
and his no less important wife, to whom 
have been entrusted the leadership and 
happiness of the student-body since 1900. 
With them is the beginning and the end 
of inspiration, learning, vision, spiritual 
ideals, tolerance and inclusiveness, love of 
country, the precious things that make the 
“way of life’ for the school and for the 
graduated boys in the years of fullness 
that for them follow Hackley School. 
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Sic Et Non 
dig TROUBLE STARTED a few years ago 


with the publication of Sir Arthur Eddington’s 
“The Nature of the Physical World” and Sir 
James Jeans’s “The Mysterious Universe.” 

At the outset, these men had some facts, some un- 
explained facts. Max Planck, for example, had an- 
nounced the existence of the Quanta. Heisenberg 
had found that he could not predict the position 
or velocity of an electron. Rutherford and Soddy 
had found that they could not predict the rate of 
disintegration of radium. Out of these findings had 
emerged Planck’s Quantum Theory of what Eyes 

called a “loose-jointedness in the universe,” Heisen- 

berg’s “principle of indeterminacy” for electrons, 
and Rutherford’s hypothesis of “spontaneous dis- 
integration” for radium atoms. So far, good. 

On the basis of these facts and of these definitely 
limited hypotheses, Eddington announced that the 
law of causation is no more than a “frivolous con- 
jecture,” “determinism has faded out of theoretical 
physics.” Jeans (more careful), appealed met- 
aphorically to “fate” and “the purely mathematical 
laws of chance.” Finally, in January, 19338, Edding- 
ton went so far as to affirm that “in the present 
century there have been a number of revolutionary 
changes of scientific thought, but I suppose that 
none hi iS given a greater shock to the philosophic- 
ally-minded public than the abandonment of deter- 
minism in physics.” 

Now, in the current issue of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, Sir Herbert Samuel brings together 
some of the facts about the actual state of the revo 
lution. It seems that there is going to be a delay. A 
few scientists will not revolt. In fact, they insist 
that the rebels be brought to trial. Apparently, law 
and order and causation are to have their day in 
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court. Sir Herbert puts the scientists on the witness 
stand: 


Eddington: “The result of our analysis of physical phenomena 
up to the present is that we have nowhere found any evidence 
of deterministic law.” ‘Science thereby withdraws its moral 
opposition to free will.” 

Planck: “T have not been able to find the slightest reason up 
to now which would force us to give up the assumption of a 
strictly law-governed universe, whether it is a matter of trying 
to discover the nature of the physical, or the spiritual, forces 
around us.” “The acceptance of only a statistical causality 
operative in the universe would . .. reduce the human will 
to an organ which would be subject to the sway of mere blind 
chance.” 

Hinstein: “That nonsense is not merely nonsense, It is ob- 
jectionable nonsense.” “When you mention people who speak 
of such a thing as free will in nature it is difficult for me to 
find a suitable reply. The idea is of course preposterous.” 

Rutherford: “While the principle of indeterminacy is of 
great theoretical interest in showing the limitations of the 
present wayve-theory of matter, its importance in physics seems 
to me to have been much exaggerated by many writers. It 
seems to me unscientific and also dangerous to draw far-flung 
deductions from a theoretical conception which is ineapable of 
experimental verification, either directly or indirectly.” 


It looks as if everybody is out of step in this revolu- 
tion but Sir Arthur. 

But a moral for ws is not lacking in all this. 
About the whole episode, Einstein comments: “You 
must distinguish between the physicist and the 
littérateur when both professions are combined into 
one. There are scientific writers in England who are 
illogical and romantic in their popular books, but 
in their scientific work they are acute logical 
reasoners.” 

The moral for the scientists Professor Planck 
himself. points. “Our observations are not  suffi- 
ciently delicate and accurate to put the law of 
causality to a direct test in each case. If it were 
possible for us to follow the movement of each in- 
dividual molecule in this very intricate labyrinth 
of processes, then we should find in each case an 
exact fulfilment of the dynamical laws.” 

In other words, there may in the end be no “prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy,” not to speak of the “far- 
flung deductions” of littérateurs. There is only ig- 
norance of conditions. Wanted: More light and less 
“frivolous conjecture.” 

JAMES LUTHER ADAMS. 


League Deserves Support 


T WAS A GREAT vision that first conceived the 
| formation of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
The definite organization of the men of our 
churches in order that the business and executive 
genius, the balanced and effective enthusiasm, the 
intellectual independence and the deep spiritual re- 
sources which so extensively abound might be con- 
solidated, made one of the most impressive move- 
ments in the whole of religious history. Here was 
clei uv and definite evidence of the truth that ours 
is not a church where the minister alone is the sole 
worker. In churches of our Fellowship there is the 
ministry of, as well as the ministry to, the congre- 
gation. In individual parishes: the activities of the 
loc al chapters of the League, in taking care of the 
finances of the church and what-not, have released 
the minister for more outstanding concentration 


on intellectual and spiritual labor. He has been. 


heartened in feeling that he is not playing a lone 
hand. 
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In the wider field great and splendidly creative 
work has been done. Knowledge of liberal religion 
has been widely spread through the printed and 
spoken word. The laymen, through efforts of the 
League headquarters, have been encouraged to 
think and act intelligently on the social and eco- 
nomic questions of the day, the religious implica- 
tions of the problems being particularly stressed. 
More than once, as in Nashua, N.H., discussions 
along these lines have eventuated in definite social 
experimentation. One of the outstanding pieces of 
work done by the League has been the result of its 
deep concern for the religious education of the 
children. The annual Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion at Star Island, which the League has spon- 
sored, has been incalculable in its effect. The 
Preaching Missions engaged in over a number of 
years, have deepened the religious life of our 
churches almost beyond belief and have carried the 
liberal gospel to thousands of people hungry for the 
bread of an intelligent and sustaining faith. The 
League’s publications, both of an inspirational 
order, like Dr. Park’s “Beginning the Day” and 
the little pamphlet on “Spiritual Engineers,” and 
practical bulletins such as the one on “Churchman- 
ship,” have been of a very high order and have re- 
ceived wide attention and appreciation. Our college 
youth has not been neglected, for here the League 
wisely feels that a very intrinsic part of our mission 


_ to the modern world is to provide opportunities in 


college centers for the frank discussion of the new 
knowledge, with particular emphasis upon the re- 
ligious and constructive values which it contains; 
so that the League has very warmly cooperated 
with other organizations in fostering the work of 
the Unitarian Student Committee, especially the 
labor of Rev. William H. Gysan, the Minister to 
Students for Greater Boston. 

This is a splendid and impressive list of achieve- 
ments, amply indicating the wide vision of the 
League and the thoroughness of its dealing with 
opportunities, both general and those peculiar to 
our Fellowship. Without any question whatsoever, 
our whole movement has been revitalized by this 
forward-looking and energetic organization. This 
year, like all other branches of our corporate body, 
the League faces a materially reduced budget. 
Salary cuts have been willingly accepted, the ap- 
propriation for publications have been greatly 
diminished, but the feeling of all connected with the 
League is that no single major objective must, or 
shall, suffer. The work done is so essential both to 
the present and future welfare of liberal religion 
that all of us in any way concerned with the prog- 
ress of the cause that we hold dear, must rejoice in 
this determination on the part of the League to 
“carry on’ under increasingly difficult conditions. 

May more and*more of the individual laymen in 
our local parishes catch the vision of the limitless 


_ potentialities that the Laymen’s League possesses, 


and by their enthusiastic participation and devotion 
help to release the latent power for the fashioning 
of the kingdom. 

HERBERT HITCHEN. 
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Social Versus Selfish 


NE OF THE MOST difficult of tasks is to 
C) view human activity with a detached atti- 

tude. It is hard to find a matter so remote 
from one’s individual life that judgments are not 
warped by prejudice, belief or feeling. Human judg- 
ments in the past have assumed the existence of a 
personal quality called altruism. This assumption 
has been based upon the results of certain conduct 
without closely scrutinizing motivation. 

If we review human conduct in the light of natu- 
ral history or of physiology, we find it to be moti- 
vated by interests which have to do with the welfare 
or comfort of the organism. We need not debase 
our ego by this postulate, for even altruism has been 
called enlightened self-interest. By a study of the 
conduct of lower animals, primitive people and 
children, we see this all-pervading self in control 
of the most highly civilized motivation. However, 
in certain cases there appears a type of endeavor 
which has to do with self-interest only insofar as 
the individual is a member of a social group. This 
is most conspicuous in gregarious animals of which 
the human being is one, and usually operates on 
an instinctive level. That is, during panic, war, 
pestilence, in fact, during any great public calam- 
ity, human beings cease to act as individuals and 
operate upon an instinctive level. The last election 
was a magnificent example of a great popular re- 
vulsion against things as they are. 

The devil quotes Scripture to his purpose; and so 
human reason is a mechanism which tends to work 
out justification for instinctive emotional activity, 
but it is very rare to find reason at the helm. Cer- 
tain leaders through special qualities are often- 
times able to rationalize the desires of a social 
group and so make it appear that intelligence is 
really directing social conduct toward altruistic 
ends; but a closer scrutiny shows that the same old 
egotistic striving on the part of the leader is the 
basic element in the behavior of the crowd. 

Oftentimes socialized conduct on the part of 
the individual necessitates sacrifices of individual 
purposes. Every day, in fact, almost every moment, 
individuals in our society are renouncing some de- 
sire in response to an agreement which has been 
made supposedly for the common good. 

It is important in attempting to analyze human 
activity to recognize that just as the conduct of the 
individual is motivated largely by non-intellectual 
striving, so the conduct of society is stimulated 
largely by factors over which it has no control. 

And so the history of any social group represents 
a conflict between the brutally biological self-seek- 
ing of the individual and the instinctive unreason- 
ing activity of the mob. This gives a very definite 
indication as to the proper attitude of social phi- 
losophers. It enables them to say specifically what 
will cure most of the ills of the individual as well 
as society. It is not surprising that the spirit of 
practically every great religion is crystallized 
about the one word renunciation! 

A, WARREN STHEARNS. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
Let’s Read These Good Books 


Teachers: know yourself, your pupils and your subject— 
Literature that helps 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 


This article by Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
associate secretary of the department 
of religious education, appears as the 
rationale of Bulletin No. 25, “A Work- 
ing Library in Religious Education,” 
which the department recently pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Fairley has long been a book 
reviewer for The Christian Register. 
His years of practical experience as 
teacher in the New York schools, 
his habit of wide reading and his 
close touch with the educational 
theories and practices being gener- 
ated in New York City are the back- 
ground of this bulletin for ministers, 
parents and teachers. Miss Susan M. 
Andrews and Miss Harriet Yates of 
the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion of the Universalist Church, and 
the five members of the publication 
committee of this department have 
read the manuscript of the bulletin 
and declare it excellent. It consists of 
brief estimates of the modern books 
in religious education gathered under 
these tivelve sections of the field: The 
Theory of Religious Education, Ad- 
ministration, Teaching, Worship, Re- 
ligious Drama, Anthologies, Compara- 
tive Religions, Stories, Uhe Bible, 
Social -Relations, Adult Education, 
Child Study. Copies free on applica- 
tion to the department. 

Waitstin, H. SHARP. 


OULD you rather be a drudge or 

\X/ an artist? There is no royal road 

from drudgery to artistry, but 
there are paths which lead in that direc- 
tion. One of these paths is reading. No one 
wants to be a drudge, with all the dismal 
adjuncts of that term. This paper is a 
plea for reading as one of the privileges 
of the teacher. John Erskine has an essay 
which he calls “The Moral Obligation to 
be Intelligent.” His essay is not par- 
ticularly addressed to teachers, but surely 
teachers are under some obligation to heed 
its injunction, unless they are followers 
of that King Alfonso of Spain who wanted 
to found a society for the suppression of 
advice. Giving advice is perhaps an un- 
gracious activity, but my excuse for offer- 
ing some is that the editor of The News 
Letter has asked me to do so, and his re- 
quest comes when our department of re- 
ligious education is issuing a bulletin on 
“A Working Library in Religious Educa- 
tion,” which is intended as a guide book 
for readers in religious education. So this 
article is a sort of justification of that 
pamphlet, with some advice thrown in. 
Reading cannot take the place of experi- 
ence, or talent, but it can help. 

I take it that we teachers need to know 
something in at least three fields: we 
need to know ourselves, our pupils, and 
our subject. First, we need to know our- 
selves, Interpreting this need broadly it 
comes to mean that we should be able to 


now 


respect ourselves and to feel that, in some 
measure at least, we are worthy of that 
respect. Reading, and here general reading 
is meant, will tend to increase our value, 
and at the same time our self-respect. So 
let us do some reading for general culture. 
Emerson is reported to have said that 
when a new book came out, he read an 
old one. But over against that may be set 
the zest which comes from reading a new 
book when everybody else is reading it. 
An example is Pearl Buck’s “The Good 
Barth,” or James Truslow Adams's “The 
Dpic of America.” 

If, as an old proverb says, we should 
beware of the man of one book, we should 
read in fields apart from our own par- 
ticular interest, in order to develop a 
breadth of culture which is surely de- 
sirable. Again, what we read should not 
always be easy reading, easy steps for 
little feet, but should occasionally be hard 
reading, books which challenge our best 
thought, and take labor to understand. 
Perhaps one of these a year will be 
enough, but we need the mental exercise 
which reading a stiff book will give. Read- 
ing for exact knowledge will also enhance 
our yalue. We shall get great satisfaction 
in knowing some things accurately. The 
teacher as well as the preacher needs to 
know more than his subject, for we all 
know that the possession of an overplus 
of knowledge is a very present help in the 
novel situations which are bound to arise 
in any class-room discussion. How for- 
tunate we shall be when a question outside 
our lesson arises and we find that our 
reading has made us competent to answer 
it. How useful, too, this overplus of 
knowledge. will be to us for illustrative 
purposes, or when we can use it “to point 
a moral or adorn a tale.” 

Second, reading will help us to know 
our pupils, supplementing what we can 
learn from associating with them and 
from our social relations in their homes 
and in the class. Psychology is by no 
means perfect, but it is a great help in 
understanding human nature in its vari- 
ous stages of development. So a course 
which promises rich returns in understand- 
ing pupils is to read at least two books, 
one on general psychology, and the other 
on, the psychology of the age which you 
happen to be teaching. You will find ap- 
propriate titles in the bulletin, “A Work- 
ing Library in Religious Education.” It 
will help greatly if you can keep careful 
notes of what goes on in your class, re- 
cording your problems as they arise, the 
character situations which appear, the 
method of meeting them, and then go back 
to your reading and see how you could 
improve your practice. There is a growing 
literature of class procedure, of which 
Sweet and Fahs’s “Pxploring Religion 
With Fight-Year-Olds” is a sample, which 
will repay examination. There you will 
find examples of technique which can 
hardly fail to he of value. Methods of 


teaching might well come in here as a 
subject for study. The bulletin, “A Work- 
ing Library,” gives: several good titles 
under this head, but the chapter on “The 
Technique of Teaching” in Chaye’s “Super- 
vision of Religious Edueation” is perhaps 
the best of recent presentations of the 
subject. 

This leads to the third thing which it 
will pay teachers to know, what they are 
teaching. For the sake of example, suppose 
you are teaching ‘“The Bible and the Bible 
Country,” you will want to know consider- 
ably more about the Bible than your 
pupils can gather from that book alone. 
The geography and the history of Pales- 
tine are of thrilling interest. George Adam 
Smith’s “Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land” is an entrancing book which no one 
can read without profit; and Sunderland’s 
“Origin and Character of the Bible’ will 
tell you many things which will enhance 
your value as a teacher of the Bible, and 
incidentally make the Bible a more real 
and inspiring book. So of any other book 
or subject that you may be teaching, read- 
ing cognate books will add to your effi- 
ciency and so to your own enjoyment. 

This article rather takes for granted 
that you will have access to some good 
books. The church may have a library, 
your public library may supply your needs, 
but after all, nothing is quite so good as 
your own library, read, loved and ready 
for reference. Some great new winds of 
progress in education are blowing and you 
will want to know about them. Creative 
teaching and progressive education are 
much in the air. In the belief that these 
new methods are full of promise for re- 
ligious education, this article closes with 
a plea that the reader acquaint himself 
with some of these new ways of approacli- 
ing his subject. He will find much in the 
book by Sweet and Fahs, already men- 
tioned; and in one by Hartshorne and 


Lotz, “Case Studies in Present-Day Re- 


ligious Teaching,” he will find both theory 
and practice of this new method which 
is centered on the immediate needs and 
experiences of pupils as over against the 
older emphasis on the transmission of a 
fixed body of material. Here, of course, 
the teacher in a liberal school is at an 
immense advantage because he belongs to 
a creedless church which does not haye 
to lug in a number of beliefs which are an 
incubus on the back of the orthodox 
teachers. The advantage of this freedom 
will be apparent to everyone who has 
ever experienced it. To this freedom and 
to the help and friendship of good books 
this article invites its readers. 


Dr. Mather’s League Address 

The title of Professor Kirtley F. 
Mather’s address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Monday evening, May 22, will be “Low 
Tide for Democracy.’ A change in the 
plan for Professor Mather’s address was 
made after the announcement was given 
The News Letter. President Herbert C. 


Parsons of the League will speak on “The 


Laymen'’s Leagne as an Instrument of 
Progress.” The meeting is scheduled for 
Torimer Hall of Tremont Temple. 
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Arousing Shoals Interest 


Various devices, practised in representative 
churches, create enthusiasm 


Thirty Star Island key people met at 
luncheon recently, at the Arlington Street 
Chureh lunch room, Boston, Mass., to dis- 
cuss ways of working up Shoals interest 
in their churches. Many interesting plans 
were suggested. 

Woburn, Mass., had a dinner, after 
which Frank Frederick, chairman of the 

1983 Y. P. R. U. conference, spoke, and 
'Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge showed the 
Shoals motion pictures. These pictures, 
which Mr. Rutledge has taken over a 
period of several years, show the varied 
activities during the different 'weeks, well- 
known people, beautiful views of the rocks 
and the sea, and airplane views of the 
islands. 

Syracuse, N.Y., held a successful Shoals 
evening arranged by Mrs. Burton Bump 
and presided over by Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham. ‘‘Good Bye, Sweet Day” was 
sung. There were reports by delegates to 
last summer’s meetings, interspersed with 
songs from the Shoals song sheet. There 
was a talk on “What the Shoals Mean to 
Me” by one of the group. “My Impres- 
sions of Star Island from Hearing Re- 
ports” followed, more songs, announce- 
ments regarding Star Island, the showing 
of the lantern slides, “Impressions by the 
Minister,” Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
and a lovely candlelight service led by 
Mrs. Argow. 

Salem, Mass., First Church, under the 
leadership of Miss Annie L. Warner, in- 
vited the Unitarian, Universalist, and Con- 
gregational churches in Salem, Peabody, 
Beverly, and Marblehead, Mass., fourteen 
besides its own, to a Shoals meeting. Mr. 
Rutledge showed the slides, and Shoals 
songs were sung. 

Lynn, Mass., had a Shoals evening. 
Salem, Mass, Second Church, has a Shoals 
Club, with two or three meetings a year. 
West Roxbury, Mass., gave a bridge and 
jig-saw puzzle party to raise money for 
its delegates. The young people of West 
Newton, Mass., gave a tea and dance; 
Medford, Mass., a play; and Marblehead, 
Mass., a supper. In Nashua, N.H., Miss 
Persis Bancroft arranged a poster which 
is changed each week, and which displays 
notices about the Shoals, and snapshots. 

Montreal, Canada, gave an_ original 
Shoals evening, under the enthusiastic 

of Wilfred Barnes, the 
Y. P. R. U. delegate. The program fol- 
lowed that of a day at the Shoals. He says, 
“An admission committee looked after the 
money end by charging one-half cent a 
pound for all members and guests. They 
red- 
heads, bald heads, ete. Then, after having 
paid their passage, the ‘delegates’ went on 
The stage was 
screened off, and the boat docked every 
five minutes. They came off the stage on 
a gang plank, and were received with the 


flags, ete. The Women’s Alliance begged 
the turkey supper for us. IT don’t know 
what we would do without our mothers! 
During supper we. introduced certain 


The Register and News Letter 


special guests from some of the other de- 
nominational young people’s clubs.’ Then 
came the singing of ‘Forward Shoulder to 
Shoulder,” a talk on the “Spirit of the 
Shoals” by Miss Marguerite Dorken, a 
Cook’s tour of the islands by David 
Cowan with the lantern slides. The morn- 
ing conference topic was, “What makes 
for a _ strong, healthy young people’s 
group?’ The sports item was a hilarious 
baseball game where the girls dressed as 
boys and the boys as girls, with the min- 
ister for referee. This was followed by the 
student conference on the topic, “Canada 
is at war. ,Will you fight?’ To quote 
further, “For all the above talks and con- 
ferences we were in the same hall. But to 
convey the impression of a change in rooms 
as at Star Island, we made each turn 
his chair in a different direction. For the 
talk on the rocks, we had them go up on 
the stage and sit or lie around as they do 
at Star Island. The speaker addressed us 
from the floor of the hall. His subject 
was ‘Reading between the lines, a modern 
title for an eternal subject, the Bible.’ ”’ 

The candlelight concluded the Star 
Island Night, with its beauty and peace- 
fulness. It was the enthusiasm of ‘Bill’ 
Barnes, resulting from his week at the 
Shoals, which brought about the organiza- 
tion of the “1630 Club,” the new Y. P. R. U. 
society in Montreal. 


Any group wishing to have Rey. Lyman 
V. Rutledge show the motion pictures 
should write to him at 22 Chestnut Street, 
Dedham, Mass. When shown, $15 may be 
paid outright, a collection taken at the 
meeting, or admission charged at the door. 
This money is used to defray the cost of 
making and operating. 

The lantern slides may be obtained from 
the department of religious education, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The only 
cost is the transportation charge. 

Song sheets are obtainable upon re- 
quest to Miss Sara Comins, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and may be pur- 
chased for ten cents apiece, or used and 
returned for the cost of sending. 


Sunday School Society Nominates 


The nominating committee of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society presents the 
following list of nominees for offices to 
be filled at the annual meeting, Thursday, 
May 25: President, Rev. Ernest 8. Mere- 
dith, Watertown, Mass.; vice-presidents : 
Miss Annie M. Filoon, Newton, Mass., 
Rev. Dana Mch. Greeley, Lincoln, Mass. ; 
clerk, Miss Annie EF. Pousland, Marble- 
head, Mass.; treasurer, Ralph A. Mac- 
Gilvra, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; director, to 
serve for two years, 1933-1935: Rev. Paul 
H. Chapman, Lexington, Mass.; directors, 
to serve for three years, 1933-1936: Rev. 
Everett M. Baker, Providence, R.I.; Wil- 
fred M. Barnes, Montreal, Canada; Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Bangor, Me.; 
Richard B. Greenman, Concord, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Virginia G. Weir, St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANK O. Ho~MEs, 
Chairman of the Nominating Committce, 
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An Important Conference: 


Dr. Park Will Speak 


One of the most important conferences 
yet held on the subject of “Putting One 
Hundred Thousand Unitarians to Work” 
-—will take place Thursday evening, May 
18, at eight o’clock, at Hale Chapel, the 
First Church, Boston, Mass. Dr. Charles 
i. Park will address the meeting for the 
ministers, and Ernest G. Adams, Provi- 
dence, R.J., for the laymen. Discussion 
will follow. The meeting will be an open 
one. Every minister and every layman 
who can arrange his plans so as to be 
present is urged to do so. This meeting 
is the result of publication of articles, 
discussions by committees, and confer- 
ences of ministers and laymen. 


Stirring Junior Choir Festival 


One hundred and forty children, mem- 
bers of junior choirs, participated in the 
Festival of Song held in the beautiful old 
First Unitarian Parish Church in Woburn, 
Mass., Sunday, April 30. 

The musical program included the fol- 
lewing numbers by the combined choirs: 
“The Heavens are telling,” Beethoven; 
“If with all your hearts,” Mendelssohn; 
“Prayer,” Beethoven; “My heart ever 
faithful,’ Bach; “Jerusalem,” Parry; 
“Alleluia,” seventeenth, century German; 
also, ‘This is my Father’s world,” by the 
East Lexington choir; “Sing, O Heavens,” 
by the Winchester choir; and “Angels we 
have heard on high,” by the Marblehead, 
Winchester and Woburn choirs. 

Miss Ruth E. Bailey, Woburn, was the 
organist, and Kenneth W. Moffatt, Win- 
chester, Mass., was the guest director. 

Rey. Charles P. Wellman, Woburn, Rey. 
Marion F. Ham, Reading, Mass., and Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, Newton Centre, 
Mass., conducted the service. 

In charming manner, Miss Priscilla 
Sawyer told legends of the first settlers 
of Woburn, the Aberjona Indians. 

Red was the predominating note in the 
colorful processional. The choirs. which 
participated were Arlington, Mass., red 
gowns; East Lexington, Mass., red gowns; 
Lynn, Mass., black gowns, white collars; 
Marblehead, Mass., red gowns, white col- 
lars; Melrose, Mass., dark red gowns, 
white collars; Newton Centre, red gowns, 
white collars; Reading, black gowns, 
white collars; Salem, Mass., First Church, 
black gowns, white collars; Winchester, 
red gowns, white surplices; and Woburn, 
blue gowns, white capes. 

This is the fourth junior-choir festival 


to be held in the Greater Boston area 
this year. 
FRANKLIN, N.H.—A council has been 


elected by the members of the junior and 
intermediate department of the church 
school to plan the school activities in con- 
sultation with the teachers. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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THE LITERARY SCENE 


For Young People 
LOUIS C. CORNISH 

Love AND You. By 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25. 

The book challenges our attention for 
its clear message and for the experience 
it embodies. Victor A. Friend, president 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
has long devoted much of his time to work 
among young peopie. For the past twenty- 
five years Mrs. Friend has taught a Sun- 


Nellie EB. Friend, New 
158 pp. 


day-school class, often numbering one 
hundred and more young women, She 


found that certain considerations haye 
perennially arisen. In order to answer 
these questions as adequately as possible 
and to make her instruction full and 
clear, Mrs. Friend has studied both inde- 
pendently and at the colleges. Her first 
book was called “Suecess and You’’; her 
second book “God and You”; and now 
just from the press comes “Love and 
You.” It is charmingly written, with a 
simplicity very difficult to attain, with 
clarity, and best of all with deep convic- 
tion. It avoids sentimentality, and yet has 
much in it of wholesome and happy senti- 
ment. 

It speaks of love,—its influence; its 
nature; the love-life; “the home you hope 
to build’; courtship and marriage; love 
in its relationship to the universe; how “it 
spreads abroad”; and in its friendships. 
The book is not written from the view- 
point of a psychoanalyst or a college pro- 
fessor. It is touched with enthusiasm. It 
is exactly what you would like to say, 
naturally, convincingly, even intimately, 
to young men and women ‘whom you know 
personally and want to help to realize 
life’s highest values, 

Roy A. Burkhart, of the Internationa] 
Council of Religious Education, concludes 
his introduction, and I heartily agree with 
him: “This book will be of untold value 
to young people in building not only a 
philosophy of creative friendship and 
love, but also in laying the foundation for 
a happy and creative family life.” 

Mrs. Friend’s books are on sale in the 
American Unitarian Association’s Book 
Room, 


Including the Author 


Forcive Us Our Trespassps. By Lloyd C. 
Douglas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 

The author of this novel has a habit 
of telling his story backward whenever 
the faintest excuse for doing so arises, 
much to the annoyance and confusion of 
the reader. We are all familiar with the 
technique which plunges us into a situa- 
tion at the beginning of a story and gives 
us some little space in which to wonder, 
before it brings all the loose threads to- 
gether. Nor is this technique unpledsing 
when employed in moderation. But when 
chapter after chapter opens with char- 
acters, not previously mentioned, discus- 


sing topics hitherto ignored in places never 


before visited—well—it’s laying it on 
rather thick, that’s all. 

The theme, the spiritual regeneration 
of a bitter cynic, is not a new one, but 
the plot is well-developed and the char- 
acters very finely drawn. The dialogue is 
excellent. If only each chapter could be 
reversed, so that the mental gymnastics 
involved in reading the book as it now 
stands could be eliminated, “Forgive Us 
Our Trespasses” would be pleasing, though 
not of major importance. G. C. M. 


The Heart of New England 


As THE HEartH Turns. By Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
8389 pages. $2.50. 

There has been a vogue in recent years 
of books dealing with the countryside. Un- 
fortunately most of them have been writ- 
ten by sophisticated city dwellers far 
better informed regarding psychoanaly- 
sis than crop rotation. Beginning with 
O’Neill’s “Desire Under the Elms,” coun- 
try life and particularly New England 
country life has been portrayed as some- 
thing unspeakably ugly and vile. 

Mrs. Carroll, herself a daughter and 
granddaughter of the old Pine Tree State, 
gives us something which is at the same 
time more wholesome and closer to reality. 
There is no blinking of the hardships, the 
isolation, the tensions between individ- 
uals, the lack of esthetic appreciation or 
even of the realism of birth and death 
in an isolated New England community 
in “As the Earth Turns,” but the novel is 
not written in a minor key. One feels that 
despite hardships and deprivations there 
is something truly noble in the way in 
which the members of the Shaw family 
dominate nature and at the same time 
harmonize their lives with its laws. 

Many of the recent novels center around 
a dying Anglo-Saxon stock and the domi- 
nance of a more virile but ignorant and 
stupid group of newcomers. “As the Earth 
Turns” does not neglect the incoming of 
the alien, but it is nearer to reality in 
that it shows that the forees of nature, 
the culture of the older group and the 
strengths of the newer tend to blend into 
a harmonious whole. 

In the characterization of Mark Shaw 
and his family, Mrs. Carroll has rendered 
a service which those of us who are of 
New England stock will not soon forget. 
We feel very much at home in the Shaws’s 
kitehen, and we know from our own ex- 
perience that here we have something 
far closer to reality than the morbidity 
of an O'Neill and his followers. 

It is good to hear in the midst of the 
praise of the foot-loose pioneer the salty 
Yankee statement of Mark Shaw, “I guess 
this pioneering don’t amount to much 
without somebody stays to home and does 
the work”; and it is in the doing of the 
work that the Shaw family and their 
neighbors come to fulfill their function 
in cooperation with nature. R. C. D. 
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The World of Jesus 


Tur WorRLD or Jesus. A Survey of the Back- 
ground of the Gospels. By Henry Kendall 
Booth. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
242 pp. $2.00. 

The discoveries of archeology, and of 
literary and Biblical criticism, have long 
waited for one gifted with insight, appre- 
ciation, and literary power, to write not 
merely an historical record, but a vital 
life of Jesus. Dr. Booth has accomplished 
this. He is remarkably conversant with 
all that modern scholarship has contrib- 
uted to an understanding of the world 
of Jesus. He has apparently traveled 
widely in Palestine and the neighboring 
countries, and is keenly sensitive to the 
anique beauty of the Holy Land. 

The factors which must have helped to 
mould the character of Jesus—the tradi- 
tions and the seriptures of the Jewish 
race, the vigorous, seething and unstable 
life of the Greco-Roman world, the clash- 
ing interests of his own people, the gor- 
geous panorama of the whole of Palestine 
from the hills of Nazareth, the lure of 
Rome, Hgypt, Greece and Persia beyond 
tle horizons—all these and many other 
influences are vividly described, and all 
are essential in any attempt to know the 
work of Jesus. The author does not claim 
to throw any new light on this old subject, 
but his whole treatment is very refresh- 
ing. He believes that Jesus spoke Greek 
as well as Aramaic, that he lived in a 
world that was really more alive than it 
is today, and that it was the strength of 
his character, rather than his humility, 
that appealed to the rough turbulent na- 
tures of his Galilean disciples. 

The author naturally cannot refrain 
from the temptation to seek to interpret 
the inner motives of Jesus as well as to 
describe the outer influences, and here, 
of course, he opens himself to attack. He 
believes that Jesus knew himself to be 
the Messiah, and that he clearly under: 
stood that his mission was to teach by 
his own example on the cross, the power 
and the beauty of vicarious suffering. 
Such a view must find the Triumpha! 
Entry into Jerusalem difficult to explain. 
And such a view frequently leads the 
author to give too little weight to the 
value of the religion of the contempo- 
raries of Jesus, compared with the mag- 
nificence and the grandeur of that of 
Jesus himself. But the author has a right 
to his own opinion. 

This book is comprehensive and yital. 
It is worth reading by everyone who 
wishes to understand the life and the 
character of Jesus. M. H. JR. 


Tabloid Review 


Twitticnr. By Blizabeth MacHkvitt. 
York: Henry Harrison, $1.50. 3 

A collection of inferior poems, mostly 
jingle, dedicated to “Dear, Good Daddy,” 
which might well have never been col- 
lected. One might almost say that the fe- 
male of the Edgar Guest species is among 
us. N.D. F. 


New 
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A Humanist Manifesto 


recognition of the radical changes in 

religious beliefs throughout the mod- 
ern world. The time is past for mere re- 
yision of traditional attitudes. Science and 
economic change have disrupted the old 
beliefs. Religions. the world over are under 
the necessity of coming to terms with 
new conditions created by a vastly in- 
creased knowledge and experience. In 
eyery field of human activity, the vital 
movement is now in the direction of : 
eandid and explicit humanism. In order 
that religious humanism may be better 
understood, we, the undersigned, desire 
to make certain affirmations which we be- 
Jieve the facts of our contemporary life 
demonstrate. 

There is great danger of a final, and we 
believe fatal, identification of the word 
religion with doctrines and methods which 
have lost their significance and which are 
powerless to solve the problems of human 
living in the twentieth century. Religions 
have always been means for realizing the 
highest values of life. Their end has been 
accomplished through the interpretation 
of the total environing situation (theology 
or world view), the sense of values re- 
sulting therefrom (goal or ideal), and the 
technique (cult), established for realizing 
the satisfactory life. A change in any of 
these factors results in alteration of the 


Tree time has come for widespread 


_ outward forms of religion. This fact ex- 


plains the changefulness of religions 
throughout the centuries. But through all 
changes religion itself remains constant 
‘in its quest for abiding values, an in- 
separable feature of human life. 

Today, man’s larger understanding of the 
universe, his, scientific achievement, and 
his deeper appreciation of brotherhood, 
have created a situation which requires a 
new statement of the means and purposes 
of religion. Such a vital, fearless, and 
frank religion capable of furnishing ade- 
quate social goals and personal satisfac- 
tion may appear to many people as a com- 
plete break with the past. While this age 
does owe a vast debt to the traditional 
religions, it is none the less obvious that 
any religion that can hope to be a synthe- 
sizing and dynamic force for today must 
be shaped for the needs of this age. To 
establish such a religion is a major neces- 
sity of the present. It is a responsibility 
which rests upon this generation. We 


therefore affirm the following : 


First: Religious humanists regard the 
universe as self-existing and not created. 

Second: Humanism believes that man is 
a part of nature and that he has emerged 
as the result of a continuous process. 
_ Third: Holding an organic view of life, 
humanists find that the traditional dual- 
ism of mind and body must be rejected. 

Fourth: Wumanism recognizes’ that 


man’s religious culture and civilization, 


as clearly depicted by anthropology and 
history, are the product of a gradual de- 
velopment due to his interaction with his 
al environment and with his social 
age. The individual born into a par- 
r culture is largely molded by that 


Fifth: Humanism asserts that the nature 
of the universe depicted by modern sci- 
ence makes unacceptable any supernatural 
or cosmic guarantees of human values. 
Obviously humanism does not deny the 
possibility of realities as yet undiscovered, 
but it does insist that the way to deter- 
mine the existence and value of any and 
all realities is by means of intelligent in- 
quiry and by the assessment of their re- 
lation to human needs. Religion must 
formulate its hopes and plans in the light 
of the scientific spirit and method. 

Sizth: We are convinced that the time 
has passed for theism, deism, modernism, 
and the several varieties of ‘new thought.” 

Seventh: Religion consists of those ac- 
tions, purposes, and experiences ‘which are 
humanly significant. Nothing human is 
alien to the religious. It includes labor, 
art, science, philosophy, love, friendship, 
recreation—all that is in its degree ex- 
pressive of intelligently satisfying human 
living. The distinction between the sacred 
and the secular can no longer be main- 
tained. 

Highth: Religious humanism considers 
the complete realization of human _ per- 
sonality to be the end of man’s life, and 
seeks its development and fulfillment in 
the here and now. This is the explanation 
of the humanist’s social passion. 

Ninth: In place of the old attitudes in- 
volved in worship and prayer the humanist 
finds his religious emotidns expressed in 
a heightened sense of personal life and in 
a cooperative effort to promote social 
well-being. 

Tenth: It follows that there will be no 
uniquely religious emotions and attitudes 
of the kind hitherto associated with be- 
lief in the supernatural. 

Eleventh: Man will learn to face the 
erises of life in terms of his knowledge of 
their naturalness and probability. Reason- 
able and manly attitudes will be fostered 
by education and supported by custom. We 
assume that humanism will take the path 
of social and mental hygiene and dis- 
courage sentimental and unreal hopes and 
wishful thinking. 

Twelfth: Believing that religion must 
work increasingly for joy in living, reli- 
gious humanists aim to foster the creative 
in man and to encourage achievements 
that add to the satisfactions of life. 

Thirteenth: Religious humanism main- 
tains that all associations and institutions 
exist for the fulfillment of human life. The 
intelligent evaluation, transformation, con- 
trol, and direction of such associations 
and institutions with a view to the en- 
hancement of human life is the purpose 
and program of humanism. Certainly reli- 
gious institutions, their ritualistic forms, 
ecclesiastical methods, and communal ac- 
tivities must be reconstituted as rapidly 
as experience allows, in order to function 
effectively in the modern world. 

Fourteenth: The humanists are firmly 
convinced that existing acquisitive and 
profit-motivated society has shown itself to 
be inadequate and that a radical change in 
methods, controls, and motives must be 
instituted. A socialized and cooperative 
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economic order must be established to the 
end that the equitable distribution of the 
means of life be possible. The goal of 
humanism is a free and universal society 
in which people voluntarily and intelli- 
gently cooperate for the common good. 
Humanists demand a shared life in a 
shared world. 

Fifteenth and last: We assert that hu- 
manism will: (a) affirm life rather than 
deny it; and (b) seek to elicit the possi- 
bilities of life, not flee from it; and (c) 
endeavor to establish the conditions of'a 
satisfactory life for all, not merely for 
the few. By this positive morale and inten- 
tion humanism will be guided, and from 
this perspective and alignment the tech- 
niques and efforts of humanism will flow. 

So stand the theses of religious human- 
ism. Though we consider the religious 
forms and ideas of our fathers no longer 
adequate, the quest for the good life 
is still the central task for mankind. 
Man is at last becoming aware that he 
alone is responsible for the realization of 
the world of his dreams, that he has 
within himself the power for its achieve- 
ment. He must set intelligence and will 
to the task. 


(Signed) J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, E. 
Burdette Backus, Harry Elmer Barnes, 


L. M. Birkhead, Raymond B. Bragg, Edwin 


Arthur Burtt, Ernest Caldecott, A. J. 
‘arlson, John Dewey, Albert ©. Dieffen- 


bach, John H. Dietrich, Bernard Fantus, 
William Floyd, F. H. Hankins, A. Eustace 
Haydon, Llewellyn Jones, Robert Morss 
Lovett, Harold P. Marley, R. Lester Mon- 
dale, Charles Francis Potter, John Herman 
Randall, Jr., Curtis W. Reese, Oliver L. 
Reiser, Roy Wood Sellars, Clinton Lee 
Scott, Maynard Shipley, W. Frank Swift, 
Vv. T. Thayer, ‘Eldred C. Vanderlaan, 
Joseph Walker, Jacob J. Weinstein, Frank 
S. C. Wicks, David Rhys Williams, Hdwin 
H. Wilson. 


Boston University to Offer 


Training in Jewish Education 


Provision has been made by the School 
of Religious Education and Social Service 
of Boston University, in cooperation with 
Temple Israel, whereby Jewish students 
may receive advanced training in religious 
education leading to a special certificate 
issued by Temple Israel upon a satisfac- 
tory completion of a prescribed curriculum 
of thirty semester hours. 

These courses are given by instructors 
approved by the committee on education 
of Temple Israel, and under its super- 
vision, and are intended to be authentically 
Jewish. It is planned that other courses 
of Jewish content will be added as soon 
as practicable. The project has two main 
objectives: to afford students in all de- 
partments of the University, Jewish and 
non-Jewish alike, an opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with Jewish culture; 
and to develop at the School of Religious 
Education and Social Service a training 
school for Jewish religious school teachers 
and social workers, under proper univer- 
sity and synagogue auspices. 
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Pacific Conference Urges Free Church; 
Plans Merger With Coast Headquarters 


San Francisco session hears remarkable story of Santa Cruz’s lay services 


ONSIDERATION of the proposed 
( plan for the Free Church of Amer- 

ica had a prominent place on the 
program of the triennial sessions of the 
Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian 
churehes in San Francisco, Calif., April 
18 to 20. The plan was presented to the 
conference by Dr. Willard C. Selleck, 
minister of the Universalist Church in 
Riverside, Calif., and president of the 
California State Convention as well as a 
vice-president of the Universalist General 
Convention, and by Dr. Clarence Reed, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Oakland, Calif. 

The addresses by Dr. Selleck and Dr. 
Reed were given Wednesday afternoon, 
April 19. A full discussion followed. The 
report of the Joint Commission and the 
proposed constitution of the Free Church 
of America had been made available to 
the delegates. The next morning at the 
business session of the conference the 
delegates unanimously passed a resolution 
urging upon the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation ratification and approval of the 
plan of the Free Church of America, and 
expressing the hope that the Universalist 
General Convention, to which greetings 
were sent, would likewise ratify the plan. 
Copies of the resolution were forwarded 
to the Association and to the Convention. 

In addition to this expression of ap- 
proval, a complete reorganization of the 
Pacific Coast Conference was proposed to 
the delegates. The reorganization proposal 
provided for the adoption of the name, 
“Pacific Coast Conference—Free Church 
of America,” in lieu of the present name, 
provided the Association and the Gen- 
eral Convention approve the plan of the 
Joint Commission. This was approved in 
general terms and was referred to the 
board of directors of the conference for 
consummation. It involves a complete con- 
solidation of the conference and of Uni- 
tarian headquarters for the Pacific Coast 
under the corporate charter of the latter 
and continuance of its office as at present. 
The effect of the consolidation will be to 
simplify the work of the conference and 
headquarters by the climination of cum- 
bersome machinery. 

Outstanding during the conference was 
the opening service Tuesday evening, at 
which the degree of doctor of sacred 
theology, honoris causa, was awarded to 
Rey. Charles Rhind Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, by the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. Dr. Joy was the 
principal speaker at the Conference. He 
delivered the conference sermon, preach- 
ing on “The Rebirth of Religion.” He 
also addressed the ministers’ luncheon 
April 20, on the subject, “Sanctuaries for 
the Minister,” and spoke at the confer- 
ence dinner the same evening on “The 
World Sweep of Unitarianism.” 

Other addresses at the conference in- 
eluded Professor C. E. Rugh of the Uni- 
versity of California on “A New Faith 
in Education,” in which he pointed out 


that the present ideal of education is not 
the training of the pupil for his life voca- 
tion, but the development of his character 
in such a way as to enable him to meet 
with balance the uncertainties and the 
changes of life. In such education, he said, 
religion is vitally necessary. 

The conference welcomed Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott, who recently accepted a call 
to the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif. He spoke at the laymen’s 
luncheon on ‘Religious Inspiration and 
Economic Depression.” He pleaded both 
for a religious attitude that would enable 
the individual to meet with steadfastness 
the vicissitudes of an economic depression 
and that would impel society as a whole 
to meet and correct the economic injus- 
tices that lie behind the depression. 

The other ministers welcomed to the 
conference, as having come to the Pacific 
Coast since the last triennial meeting in 
1930, were Rev. Harvey Swanson of Port- 
land, Ore., Rey. A. J. Shaller of San Jose, 
Calif., Rev. Robert C. Withington of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Rev. Carl J. Rautzenberg of 
Santa Monica, Calif., and Rey. Ormund 
Shulz of Pasadena, Calif. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
was by a layman, H. W. H. Penniman of 
Santa Cruz, Calif. Mr. Penniman told the 
story of how a little group of Unitarians 
have kept their church alive for sixteen 
years without a minister. For that time 
they have met every Sunday morning ex- 
cept during the three summer months. 
Practically all the services have been lay 
services prepared and conducted by the 
members themselves. Mr. Penniman told 
of the things that should be done to make 
such lay services a success and closed with 
a series of “dont’s.” His final word was, 
“Above all else, don’t quit!” 

A pageant by the young people of the 
San Francisco chureh, with a sermon on 
“World Peace” by Rev. Harvey Swanson 
of Portland, the evening of April 19, was 
among the highlights of the conference. 

Dr. Howard B. Bard of San Diego, 
Calif., addressed the Associate Alliance 
Thursday afternoon. In the evening, on 
the program with Dr. Joy, Professor 
Robert J. Hutcheon of the Meadville 
Theological School spoke on “New Enemies 
of Liberalism.” Professor Hutcheon 
sketched liberalism as primarily an atti- 
tude of mind which enables the individual 
to think for ‘himself. He classified as 
enemies of liberalism those forces in mod- 
ern life which tend to impose mass or 
institutional thinking upon the individual 
to the destruction of the latter’s power of 
individual initiative. 

A new board of directors was clected 
for the conference. From the Northern 
section the directors elected were Mrs. 
A. B. Miller of Seattle, Wash., Clarence 
J. Young of Portland, and Miles McKey of 
Salem, Ore.; from the Central section, 
William H. Bryan and Merritt A. Cutten 
of San Francisco, Niles E. Wretman of 
San Jose, Mrs. George F. Sargent of Oak- 
land, and Frank L, Lawrence of Berkeley, 
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Calif.; and from the Southern section, 
Hon. Ek. W. Brewer of Los Angeles, Thur- 
low T. Taft of Santa Monica, Mrs. A. T. 
Harris of Hollywood, Calif., W. L. Blair 
of Pasadena. The officers elected by the 
board were William H. Bryan of San 
Francisco, president; Hon. E. W. Brewer 


of Los Angeles and Clarence J. Young of . 


Portland, vice-presidents ; Wellyn B. Clark 
of Berkeley, treasurer; and Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake of Berkeley, secretary. 


Church of the Saviour Prepares 
for Centenary Observance 


The main business before the recent 
annual meeting of the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., was the dis- 
cussion of the forthcoming centenary cele- 
bration of Unitarianism in Brooklyn, 
which takes place May 19-21. 

The following trustees were elected for 
a term of three years: Nelson L. Robinson, 
Hlizabeth Haynes, W. Saxton ‘Seward. 
Charles W. Morrison was elected for a 
term of two years, and Henry W. Troelsch 
was elected clerk of the society. 

A series of four sermons, preparatory 
to the celebration is being preached by 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, the minister, and by 
Rey. Edward J. Manning of the Willow 
Place Chapel, as follows: April 28—‘The 
Story of the Liberal Religious Movement.” 
Dr. Lathrop; April 30—‘From Authority 


to Freedom,” Mr, Manning: May 7— 
“Heralds of the Liberal Faith,’. Dr. 
Lathrop; May 14—“Principles of the 


Liberal Faith,” Dr. Lathrop. 


Editorial Praises Mr. Le Fevre 


A recent issue of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Vindicator paid high editorial tribute to 
Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, in connection with 
the announcement of his resignation from 
the First Unitarian Church to accept the 
call to the Second Church in Boston, Mass. 
The news account recalled that while in 
Youngstown, Mr. Le Fevre “preached 
birth control, sponsored Norman Thomas’s 
speech here, and was instrumental in 
other liberal movements.” The editorial. 
entitled “Youngstown’s Loss,” said: 

“Rey. Du Bois Le Feyre, whom Youngs- 
town is to lose to Boston, has a mind of 
unusual quality. It is rieh and colorful 
and filled with treasures gleaned through 
many years of study and experience, and 
Mr. Le Fevre has pressed it into the sery- 
ice ef a spirit eager to bring light to 
others. He is an excellent, speaker with a 
rare command of language and a gift for 
giving exact impression to the subtle dis- 
tinctions and delicate lights and shades 
of thought which oecur only to a man of 
high intelligence. Youngstown has learned, 
during the six years of his ministry here, 
to respect him as a sincere liberal, un- 
assuming and almost boyish in his mod- 
esty, but so earnest and courageous that 
his friends would consider it impossible for 
him to say anything but what he honestly 
thinks. It is a real loss to part with such 
a man, but Mr. Le Feyre deserves his pro- 


motion to one of the largest churches of. 


his denomination which offers a wider 


field for his genuine talents.” 
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These Unitarians Tell What They Think 
— And What They Expect of Their Church 


An inquiry at Lexington, Mass. 


1. Does the church fill a need in your 
life now? 

(a) Did it ever do so? 

(b) Why do you come to church? 

(c) Why not? 

2. Is a church school of 
important? 

(a) If you send your children, why do 
you do so? 


religion 


What sort of sermons do you like 
to hear? 


3. 


(a) Have you any suggestions for ser- 
mon themes? 


HIE people of the Unitarian Church 

in Lexington, Mass., were recently 

asked these questions and the replies 
should be of suggestive value to other 
parishes. : 


Some reasons why the church fills a 


need in the lives of Lexington Unitarians 
are quoted compositely. “I come to hear 


the organ music. Going to church makes 


me a better citizen. It gives me faith and 
hope in time of trouble. I come to church 
to get spiritual and moral help which 1 
feel I need to carry me through the week. 
It makes clear to me more than anything 
else the fuller life. I go to church be- 
cause I feel that it has preserved the best 
in Christianity and helped in the de- 
velopment of the highest ideals we know, 
and because I feel that it must be pre- 
served for others. I come to church for 
an hour of peace and quiet meditation: 
the sermon and service of worship are to 
me a re-creation; my whole nature seems 
to expand with a love of humanity during 


history. I want the children to take their 
part in the chureh life. The church school 
can make the children familiar with the 
Bible, Unitarian history, and stimulate 
them to moral alertness, and should be 
taken for granted as a part of their edu- 
cation just as is the day school. I want 
them to learn to take part in discussions 
of ethics and morals. 

“Our children go away to school, meet 
others from other churches and discuss 
religion. When asked what they believe, 
they have no answer, and I think they 
lack much in their ignorance of the Bible.” 


The answers in regard to the sermons 
were most interesting. One replied that 
he did not like any; another said he liked 
to hear the minister preach only on sub- 
jects on which he was informed. But there 
were other answers: 

“J like sermons based upon characters 
taken from the Bible; sermons that show 
us our weaknesses; Sermons that give us 
faith, hope and courage. I like varied 
sermons, inspirational rather than intel- 
lectual. My preference is for those I 
would call concrete, not abstract, some- 
thing to help in daily living. I like sermons 
that take us out of the things of earth 
and into the heights. I am most thrilled 
to have the crying needs of our time set 
forth vigorously and fearlessly from a 
sincere heart. I want wide awake, inspir- 
ing themes that attract the youth as well 
as the older ones, and the kind that men 
like. I prefer thoughtful sermons, sermons 
with some special significance, something 
about the spiritual side of philosophy and 
psychology. I. find inspiration from ser- 


and avoid subjects better suited to the 
platform. 

“I like things with the point so keen 
that they stay by through the week to 
uplift and inspire, those which deal with 
everyday problems, and which can be ap- 
plied to everyday living.” 

The minister of the Lexington church, 
Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, has preached 
on a number of the themes suggested. 
These sermons have attracted some of 
the largest congregations, frequently draw- 
ing visitors from the other churches. The 
questionnaire has not only given the min- 
ister much valuable information but has 
given the people a feeling of having a 
larger part in the work of the church. 


Rev. John Flint Leads Farmers 
in Preventing Foreclosure Sale 


Rev. John Flint, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Underwood, Minn., led 
300 farmers May 2 in preventing the fore- 
closure sale of a farm belonging to a man 
too ill to leave his bed to protest, says 
an Associated Press dispatch. 

Mr. Flint, according to the account, 
“joined members of the Otter Tail County 
Farmers Holiday Association in the first 
ferceful prevention of a Minnesota sale 
since the Governor proclaimed a _ fore- 
closure moratorium in February. The ban 
expired Sunday in favor of a new re- 
lief law. ‘ 

“~The fifty-year old pastor in a brief 
address from the courthouse steps de- 
nounced action of Governor Clyde L. 
Herring of Iowa in ordering troops to 
Le Mars because of foreclosure trouble 
and praised Governor Floyd B. Olson o. 
Minnesota as a friend of the people and 
a friend of the farmer. 

“‘Abraham Matson, who owns this 
farm is sick in bed, Mr. Flint told 
Coroner J. L. Curtis after a chorused 
‘yes’ greeted Curtis’s routine query ‘is 


the hour of worship. It helps me to get mons that make us realize we are a part there any objection to conducting this 
beyond details and see things as a whole. °f or one with God, that the great uni- sale?’ 
1 like to come home feeling that there are Versal power which runs in and through “Without another word Curtis an- 


lots of interesting and stimulating things 
that I can read and enjoy while I go ahead 
with my daily life.” 


All but three answered number two 
affirmatively. A composite of answers 
follow: 

“Because this is the time that the chil- 
dren should be taught the great and im- 
portant part spiritual influences have upon 
every person’s life. I hope that from the 
contact with the chureh and its teachers 
a sense of belonging to something fine 
will carry them clean and straight through 
their youth. I hope that they will develop 
attitudes of appreciation for the good, 
true and beautiful, and realize that God 
isin everything and everybody and learn 
that we are all part of the great whole, 
and that by living our lives to the best 
of our ability and filling our natures with 
love we learn to know what God is. I 
want them to acquire some insight into 


all things is in us, and that the inner 
power makes it possible to fulfill that 
part in a fine, noble way. I like things 
which help us to get an idea of what re- 
ligion is and what it can do for one. Many 
people who say they are not religious 
are loyal to their ideals and duties; can- 
not the church be made to appeal to these 
people, even if the forms do not appeal 
to them, through practical sermons? I 
like sermons which inspire us to develop 
personal characteristics. Simple, straight- 
forward addresses help us to grasp the 
meaning of life, and God, and service to 
our fellows. ; 

“T like sermons which train the spiritua) 
faculties and abilities, showing the way 
to right living, which give strength and 
wisdom to free ourselves from traditions 
and supernatural ideas. I like sermons 
that deal with ultimate values, which ad- 
vance peace, good will and brotherhood, 
and which make our vision a little broader 


nounced a thirty-day postponement, and 
the crowd cheered. The sale was to satisfy 
a $1500 mortgage because of the recent 
death of Sheriff O. J. Tweten.” 


Uxbridge Delegates to Vote 
for Free Church of America 


Delegates from the Unitarian Church 
of Uxbridge, Mass., to the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association 
were instructed to vote for the Free 
Church of America by the church at its 
annual meeting. The reports from the 
various departments of church activity 
showed a very successful year. Three new 
members were yoted into the society. 

The following officers were elected: 
Treasurer, Mrs. F. T. Snowling; clerk, Mrs. 
Beatrice P. Sprague; auditor, Albert L. 
Sprague; collector, Miss Annie Gold- 
thwaite; trustee, E. Raymond Newell; 
prudential committee, Augustus C. Sea- 


‘ Christ’s life and what he means to civili- and keener. I find help in sermons that grave, Mrs. Harold J. Walter. 

_ zation, and what love, mercy and self- give comfort, strength and inspiration to Reference was made to the heavy loss 
Sacrifice are. troubled souls, which recall ideals of to the church during the year in the 
‘ 


“The church school should supplement 
home training and character building and 


teach lessons in the Bible as religious 


loyalty, truth and beauty to confused 
minds. I feel that sermons should deal 
with matters of moral and spiritual needs 


death of Charles A. Root, Sr., chairman 
of the prudential committee. Mr. Root 
left a bequest of $12,000 to the church. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Good will 
is a jewel 
shining 
by its own light. 
KANT 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rey. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p.m., Station KORE, 


1400 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.80 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. BH. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 am., Station WNBH, 1810 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 13870 


kilocycles. 
Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 


11 a.m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Progress Despite Depression 
at Springfield, Mass., Church 


At the annual meeting of the Church 
of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., the re- 
ports of the director of religious educa- 
tion, the Women’s Alliance, the Standing 
Committee, Laymen’s League, and the 
minister indicated progress made in spite 
of the problems arising out of the de- 
pression and reflected a wholesome spirit 
of optimism and hope for the future, 

The tredsurer’s report showed all bills 
paid and a small balance in the treasury, 
made possible by rigid economy, voluntary 
salary cuts, and curtailment of operating 
expenses. The budget for the ensuing year 
is more than half subscribed, with nearly 
half the parish yet to be heard from. 
Raymond B. Shattuck was elected treas- 
urer for another year; Dr. John Mac- 
Duffie, clerk: and Henry R. Johnson, 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association! THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 


: Chicago Berkeley 
MONDAY 14TH 
vw, =©ANNUAL MEETING 
7a Pror. Kirttry F. MATHER 
: “Low Tide for Democracy” 
Lorimer — parsioent Herpert C. Parsons 
Hall, 5 : 
Tremont The Laymen’s League as an 
Temple Instrument of Progress” 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIVE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opens September 18. Accredited by 
New England and other Colleges. Preparation 
for Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 col- 
leges. Practical Arts. Special preparation for 
Wentworth Institute. Junior School. All sports. 
Reasonable rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write 
Headmaster, Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, 
Andover, N.H. 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


auditor. Harry B. Hopson, Fred O. Pitman, 
and Mrs. Henry R. Johnson were elected 
to the Standing Committee for three years. 
Following the annual meeting the Stand- 
ing Committee met and elected Alfred A. 
Beauregard, chairman and Mrs. Niles W. 
Goward, clerk. 

In his report as minister, Rev. Owen 
W. Eames spoke of his membership in the 
Mission Brotherhood and the work done in 
North Carolina during January. He said: 
“T feel nothing but satisfaction in the fine 
spirit with which the Church of the Unity 
has carried on during the past year. The 
pleasant and hopeful things have far out- 
Weighed the unpleasant and discouraging. 
In a year of general depression and pessi- 
mism you have been loyal and cooperative 
and generous,” 


Legacy to Plainfield, Mass., Church 


A bequest of $1,000 to All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church of Plainfield, N.J., is con- 
tained in the will of the late Miss Mabel 
Lindsley, who was likewise generous to 
he church in her lifetime, pre 


Sunday School Union Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union held April 17, in 
the First Parish Church, West Roxbury, 
Mass., the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, Herbert K. Miller 
of Winchester, Mass.; vice-president, 
Arthur D. Nash of Atlantic, Mass.; di- 
rectors for two years, Mrs. E. M. Koch- 
ersperger of Belmont, Mass.; Miss Gert- 
rude H. Taft, associate secretary of the 
department of religious education; di- 
rector for one year, Mrs. Dan Huntington 
Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

The first meeting of the forty-ninth sea- 
son (1933-34) of the Union will be held 
in the Winchester, Mass., Unitarian 
Chureh, October 16, 1933. 


Cannot Join, but Asked to Speak 


The Tampa, Fla., Ministerial Associa- 
tion does not permit Unitarian ministers 
to membership. Nevertheless it recently 
asked Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Tampa, to give 
a week of the daily devotional services 
which the Association sponsored over 
radio station WDAR, 
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church papers urge larger 
patriotism on patriotic organization 


Editors of Protestant church papers in 
the United States would like the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution to follow 
a “broad, liberal, forward-looking policy” 
in international matters. 

“While we realize that the subjects on 
your agenda are entirely a matter for 
your own decision, yet we regret the ap- 
parent preponderance of your concern with 
purely domestic matters when so many 
important international and world-wide 
problems are pressing for solution. We 
should like to see your concern for an 
adequate national defense matched or 
overshadowed by a demand for limitation 
and drastic reduction of world armaments 
by international agreement. We should 
rejoice if your plea for the suppression of 
Communist agitators in this country were 
paralleled by a protest against the private 
ownership of the munitions industry, thus 
enabling individuals to profit by the fo- 
menting of wars and rumors of war. We 
should hail with pleasure a firm stand 
on the part of your organization for the 
permeation of our national policy with the 
spirit of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris 
—that war as an instrument of national 
policy may be relegated to the history 
of past ages along with feudalism and 
slavery. 

“May we, in all friendliness, beg you to 
adopt a broad, liberal, forward-looking 
policy in these matters, recognizing that 
the United States of America is not a 
separate, isolated entity but a member of 
the world family of nations, and that the 
solution of our present ills depends in 
large measure upon our friendly coopera- 
tion with the rest of the world?’ 


Personals 


A son, Edward Francis Rutledge, was 
born May 2 to Rey. and Mrs. Lyman V. 
Rutledge of Dedham, Mass. 


Rey. Samuel L. Elberfeld, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Bast Boston, 
Mass., has assumed the general chairman- 
ship of the activities of the Hast Boston 
branch of the city-wide emergency com- 
mittee on health and recreation, designed 
especially for people with spare time. Mrs. 
Isobel Elberfeld is chairman of the music 
committee. 


Rey. Walton E. Cole, minister of the 
Toledo, Ohio, Unitarian Church was re- 
cently invited to participate in a sympo- 
sium held under the auspices of the 
Toledo Community Forum. Mr. Cole and 
Rabbi Tarshish of Columbus, Ohio, dis- 
eussed the Jewish and Christian religion. 
Rabbi Tarshish spoke on “If I Were a 
Christian” and Mr. Cole spoke on “If I 
Were a Jew.” 


BROOKLINE, MAss.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish in Brookline, Mass., 
the treasurer reported that he had been 


able to balance the budget with the aid 


i 


of income from the endowment fund 
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started in 1919. Salaries were mostly re- 
duced ten per cent aS were charitable 
donations. The following were elected to 
the parish committee for three years: 
Professor Arthur B. Lamb, Henry B. 
Batchelor, and Mrs. Kenneth Bond. Gor- 
ham Dana was re-elected as clerk; Arthur 
M. Morse, treasurer and collector, and 
Russell Hastings, auditor. 


Rev. Clifton M. Gray Dies 


Rey. Clifton M. Gray, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Topeka, Kans., 
died May 2. A tribute to Mr. Gray will 
appear in an early issue of The Register. 


Keene Church School Grows; 
Alliance Plans May Festival 


An increase of the average attendance 
from thirty-five to eighty-five at the Uni- 
tarian church school in Keene, N.H., was 
reported at the annual meeting of the 
church. 

The following were elected to the board 
of trustees: Henry Swan, Robert Calef, 
Miss Inez Vaughn. George N. Sherwin, 
treasurer, reported that all bills had been 
paid and that a small but actual balance 
remained in the treasury. The budget for 
1933-1934 includes a partial restoration 
of the minister’s salary to the figure exist- 
ing before the depression. Rey. George L. 
Parker was asked to continue in the pas- 
torate of the church. 

The church school report was given by 
Robert Nims. The re-established Young 
People’s Religious Union reported, through 
Miss Margaret Platts, the president, an 
average attendance of twenty. The Lay- 
men’s League, through Elwin Damon, the 
president, told of a splendid series of 
meetings with an average attendance of 
forty. The Alliance, through Mrs. Walter 
Hubbard, the president, reported a suc- 
cessful year with more gifts to charity 
than usual, with continued care for Mrs. 
Weller’s work in Czechoslovakia, and with 
the prospects for the coming year bright. 
The May Festival, which has been an an- 
nual event in Keene for seventy years 
was held May 3 under the Alliance’s 
auspices. 


New Members at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Thirty-five new members have signed 
the book of the First Unitarian Society 
in Minneapolis, Minn., since March 1. 

The following elections took place at 
the annual meeting: Trustees: Morten 
Arneson, Frank H. Jacobson, and EK. Paul 
Shaw; Council: H. B. Lewis, O. A. 
Hankey, John P. Samels, C. H. Chalmers, 
Edward F. Seestrom, Erie J. Granlund, 
EH. W. Moeller, Ward J. Sharbach, O. R. 
Hermanek, Lloyd R. Olson, Gail W. Myers, 
Iver K. Lind, Mrs. Frank Reese, Mrs. 
Charles Lundquist, Mrs. A. W. Bollum, 
Mrs. H. B. Gislason, Mrs. Charles Hedlund, 
and Miss Mercedes Nelson. 


DrNVER, CoLo.—The average attendance 
at the First Unitarian Church since last 
September has been nearly 250, and forty- 
one new members have been added. Rev. 
Charles A. Wing is the minister, 
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Contributors 


JAMES LurHEeR ADAMS is the minis- 
ter of the Second Church in Salem, 
Mass. He is an instructor in Bng- 
lish in the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. 


GUSTAVE BREAUX is a member of 
the First Unitarian Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. He is a vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and a member of the Council 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Louis C. CornisH is the president 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


Epwin Farrury is associate secre- 
tary of the department of reli- 
gious education of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


HERBERT HITcHEN is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Society in 
West Newton, Mass. He is presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union and of the Meadville 
Alumni Association. 


H. 8. KNowuxton is a contributing 
editor of The Electrical World, 
and has been in the field of en- 
gineering editorial writing in 
New Hngland for ‘some years. 

SHELDON SHEPARD is the minister of 
the First Universalist Church in 
Los Angeles, Calif.. He is the 
author of “LifeBuilding Faith” 
and “This Personality Business.” 


A. WARREN STEARNS is the dean of 
the Tufts Medical School. He is a 
member of the First Parish in 
Billerica, Mass., and was formerly 
a member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 
HOTEL SOMERSET 
BOSTON 
Thursday, May 25, 1933 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be HON. CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, DR. FREDDRICK 
R. GRIFFIN, MR. VICTOR A FRIEND. 
Toastmaster, WILLIAM C, CRAWFORD. 

Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, 
on and after Monday, May 22, 1933, 
between the hours of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.00. Tickets for the 
speaking: Box seats, $1.00—50 cents; 
admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made 
to the Secretary, by mail, accompanied 
by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLEASANTRIES 


A scientific item says that there is a 
war on between the electron and the atom. 
Up, Electrons, and Atom! 

—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


“Now, dear,” said the visitor, “if your 
mother gave you a large apple and a 
small apple and told you to give one to 
your brother, which would you give him?” 
“D’ye mean my big brother or my small 
one?” 

An Englishman traveling in California 
was much impressed by American humor. 
He was going down a dangerous moun- 
tain road in a coach when he saw these 
ominous words branded in black letters 
upon a white board nailed to a wayside 
tree: “How would you like to Have a 
Broken Neck and a Dirty Shirt on? Go to 
the Pioneer Laundry.” 


One of the lady tourists to a western 
reservation was a human questionnaire, 
and at Inquiry No. 1000 even the long- 
suffering guide was losing his patience. 
“Oh, tell me,” she eried, “who is that 
great tall Indian standing by himself over 
there?” “Madam,” answered the weary 
guide, “that is Sitting Bull. He is on his 
vacation.” 


“T want to know,” said the grim-faced 
woman, “how much money my husband 
drew out of the bank last week.” “I can- 
not give you that information, madam,” 
answered the man in the cage. “‘You’re 
the paying teller, aren’t you?’ “Yes, but 
I’m not the telling payer.” 

—The Christian Advocate. 


VYhe office boy had gone out on what 
would ordinarily be a ten-minute errand. 
At the end of this period he had not re- 
turned; in fact it was three-quarters of 
an hour before he appeared: ‘Where 
have you been?’ demanded his irate em- 
ployer. “Getting a hair-cut,” laconically 
replied the youth. “What!” shouted the 
man, “getting a hair-cut on company time: 
what’s the big idea?’ ‘Well,’ said the 
office boy, “it grows on company time, 
doesn’t it?” 


Dora had just returned from Sunday 
school, where she had been for the first 
time. “What did my little daughter learn 
this morning?’ asked her father. ‘‘That I 
am a child of Satan,” was the beaming 
reply. 

—The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


This year’s cars have many new auto- 
matic-control gadgets which save the 
driver from mental wear and tear, Some 
happy day the motorist can send the car 
out alone while he curls up with a good 
book on technological unemployment. 


A little girl was naughty recently and 
her mother sent her and her little sister, 
who had also been in mischief, to bed 
early. Relenting somewhat, after they had 
gone to their room, the father crept up to 
the room to see if all was well, and got 
there in time to hear the following as 
both the children knelt at their bed: 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” said 
the older. Just at this point the tiny 
youngster broke into the prayer, saying: 
“Strike Him for cake, sister.” 
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The Unitarian 


Service Pension Society 
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The Annual Meeting of the Society 
will be held in the Directors’ Room 


at 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on 

Monday, May 22, 1933 at 4 p.m. 


All contributors to the society and 
delegates from contributing churches 
are members and are urged to attend. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


PULPIT 


andcHor GOWNS 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 

Custom Talloring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


INDIA IN 
BONDAGE 


by JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, M.A., D.D. 
Brought Strictly Up to Date 
8 New Chapters on 


The Momentous Events of the Last 
Two Years in England and India— 
India’s Future—Will Gandhi Win ?— 
Will there be a Bloody Revolution? 
—Is the New Constitution which Britain 
is forging for India a CHARTER OF 
FREEDOM or a STEEL FRAME 
OF STRONGER BONDAGE? 

$2.00 At All Bookstores or Direct from 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY 
570 Lexington Avenue New York 


May 11 1933) 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets, Minister, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with sermon 
by Professor Herbert H. Farmer, Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School, 
11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Lr ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


The Unitarian 


Book of the Month 


Songs « # Spirit 


By Marion Franklin Ham 
32 pages; 75 cents. 


The author’s well-known hymns com- 
prise this little book, which expresses, 
in beautiful lyrics, the fundamentals 
of faith. 

“I go to his hymns for spiritual com- 
fort, consolation and inspiration hefore 
any others with which I am familiar. 
Surely they can, and must, help others 
in the same way.”—L. S. 

! THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


American 
Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 
for the choice of officers and the 
transaction of other business will 
be held in Boston, Mass., at 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 
May 23, 1933, beginning at 
9.45 A.M. 


Watrer R. Hunt, Secretary. 


